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REVIEWS 

Socialism — Promise or Menace ? By Morris Hillquit and John 
A.Ryan. New York: Macmillan, 1914. $1.25. 

This is probably the best statement of the Socialism of the Socialist 
parties yet made. Its success is due to obvious causes, in particular to 
the new method followed and the exceptional equipment and position of 
its two authors. It is a debate without being in any sense merely con- 
tentious — unless we except the chapters on morality and religion. These, 
fortunately, constitute less than a third of the book and are irrelevant 
to the main issue. In themselves they are decidedly worth while, but 
are altogether inferior to the rest of the book. For in these chapters 
Dr. Ryan forsook his declared resolution not to drag in the Catholic 
church, and makes certain of its doctrines his basic assumptions, which 
to the non-Catholic reader gives Hillquit an advantage which he is not 
slow to seize. So that the lawyer seems decidedly to have the best of 
the theologian in the latter's chosen field, whereas in the discussion of 
economic and social questions no disparity is to be noted. On the con- 
trary, the fact that the powers of the two disputants seem about equal 
is one of the leading virtues of the volume. 

Dr. Ryan is not only one of our most able economists, but he is also 
thoroughly radical and democratic. And finally he is wedded to no 
theory, but advocates every reform that seems practicable in the near 
future, no matter how far it may go. As to Hillquit, the educated public 
does not take him at his full value, regarding him only as the political 
leader of a party. But he is more, for his Socialism Summed Up was the 
best statement of modern Socialism before the present volume. In 
theory he is entirely free of dogmatism, though the very key to his thought 
is a dogmatism of party. His authorities are the national and inter- 
national Socialist congresses, not Karl Marx. From these he does not 
depart; but that is precisely his value. He gives us, not Hillquit, but 
the Socialist movement, and his complete freedom from theoretical 
dogma makes him far more reliable than any other authority. More- 
over, he has this added advantage over Bernstein and others, that he 
represents a national movement which as a whole has not yet become 
individualized by practical politics. He holds strong nationalistic views, 
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as we see on p. 92 of the present volume. "Sometimes as against other 
nations," he says, "the economic interests of each nation are harmonious 
and entire," and since the present war he has even more strongly empha- 
sized national economic struggles as interfering with the international 
class-struggle. American Socialists, in view of American hostility to 
Asiatics, may soon become nationalistic like the rest; but at present 
they are nearest to holding the international view. And Hillquit is 
therefore probably better fitted than any living Socialist for his present 
task. 

The reader may at first doubt whether there is any real issue between 
the two authors. For Hillquit and Ryan meet on the common ground 
of Bernstein whom Hillquit describes as "a militant Socialist" and Ryan 
accepts as professing a Socialism which " does not differ appreciably from 
the programme of the advanced social reformer." We do, however, find 
two very sharp issues as the final result of the debate. Ryan states 
repeatedly that his social reform program is merely introductory to a 
period "when the working-class is in a position to secure an ever- 
increasing share of the national product, up to the limit of industrial 
resources and social well-being" (p. 46), while Hillquit insists at the end, 
as at the beginning, that Ryan "struggles vainly for a logical halting- 
place for his reforms, " which would suggest that this point is essential 
to Hillquit's way of presenting the Socialist case. For Hillquit either 
abandons or very weakly defends all merely theoretical points. For 
example, he says that " the class-struggle" is that conflict in which "every 
wage-earner is already engaged" (p. 124), which allows Ryan to make 
the crushing rejoinder that "the antagonism between the buyers and 
sellers of labour power no more implies a struggle for the overthrow of 
the wage system than the similar antagonism between the buyers and 
sellers of goods means a contest to abolish the system of economic 
exchange" (p. 135). Indeed Ryan very fairly sums up Hillquit's 
"Marxism" in the two following harmless propositions, admitted by 
Ryan and most other observers, that "the working-classes are advan- 
cing less rapidly than the capitalists" and that "the middle classes are 
becoming salary-receivers" (p. 141). 

So, given the lack of a sufficient theoretical difference, Hillquit must 
find in Ryan a tendency to seek a "terminal" for his reforms. This he 
discovers in Ryan's statement — almost identical with Roosevelt's, by 
the way — that "until the majority of the wage-earners have become 
owners, at least in part, of the tools with which they work, the system of 
private capital will remain essentially unstable" (p. 233). Hillquit 
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wishes to know why the qualifications underlined are needed. Here at 
last is a point at which Ryan reaches a stopping-place in his process of 
radical but non-Socialist reform. This accusation, however, would seem 
to be sufficiently answered by Ryan in the statement above quoted that 
the wage-earners are to have "an ever-increasing share of the national 
product." And if this is a sufficient answer, Hillquit has lost the debate. 
For the point is crucial in his argument, since he definitely states that 
non-Socialist reforms are "mere makeshifts, useful but temporary" 

(P- 43)- 

This brings us to the second issue. After pointing out Ryan's 
"stopping-place," Hillquit proceeds to attack it on purely moral and 
theoretical grounds — abandoning completely the "economic interpreta- 
tion of history" to which he had devoted the larger part of a chapter 
and upon which he professes to base his argument. To establish a 
system favoring a majority of the wage-earners only, Hillquit says, 
would "have no justification in logic or morals." It might seem from 
this that Hillquit could find no economic grounds for predicting that 
such a society, based on a majority composed in large part of a somewhat 
privileged working-class, would not prove stable. 

And this affords Ryan his greatest opportunity. He concludes that 
Socialists "expect a mere socio-industrial mechanism to create in the 
human heart sentiments of honour, altruism, and public recognition 
infinitely greater than anything that is presented by experience," and 
that the basis of this expectation is not any body of economic fact but 
"simple and unreasoning faith" (p. 252). 

Ryan thus points to Hillquit as an impractical moralist. But he 
does not care to make a definite statement of his own moral position. 
A stable society resting upon a privileged majority is evidently neither 
just nor democratic. And here is the one vital defect of the book. 
Having brought us — by their highly profitable and illuminating dis- 
cussion — to this most interesting point, neither author gives us the 
faintest suggestion how we are to proceed, on what economic or social 
forces we ought to rely. For Hillquit has approximately the same 
halting-place. He is for the rule of the majority and, after the skilled 
laborers have become a part of a privileged majority, what is to pre- 
vent his collectivist democracy from becoming stable at that point in 
its development? 

But after all, we cannot hold our authors responsible for the defi- 
ciencies of the movements they represent, and they do show us in a won- 
derfully clear, condensed, and satisfactory manner the position both of 
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the Socialists and of the radical Progressives at the present time. It is 
evident that neither of these movements — vastly important as they are 
destined to become — has much vision in its present shape. 

William English Walling 
Cedarhtost, Long Island, N.Y. 



Hauptfragen der modemen Kultur. By Emil Hammacher. Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1914. Pp. iv+351. M. 10. 

The first part of this somewhat massive book is devoted to a historical 
and logical introduction which traces first the development of the prob- 
lems of our contemporary culture, and describes, secondly, the logical 
methods which are applicable in attempting their solution. 

In this foreword the author counsels his readers who are not philo- 
sophically inclined to pass at once from the first to the seventh chapter. 
Following this counsel we may note the content of the first chapter, 
which undertakes a very general statement of the problems of contem- 
porary civilization, and his seventh chapter, which discusses the antago- 
nism between rationalism and life. 

In the ensuing five chapters which constitute the substantial portion 
of his second part, Hammacher gives us his Kritik der modemen Kultur: 
(1) the nature and function of law and of the state, chap, viii; (2) the 
theoretical foundations of social democracy and the transition from a 
state resting on classes to a state organized by functions or occupations, 
chap, lx; (3) the ethical significance of capitalism and socialism and some 
of the implications therein involved as exhibited by the programs of the 
German political parties, chap, x; (4) the woman question, die Frauen- 
frage: "Is woman a metaphysical something differing from man, or is 
there only a relative difference, is womanhood [Weiblichkeit] a category 
or merely an abstract general concept?" (p. 195), chap, xi; (5) the sex 
question, chap. xii. The woman question and the sex question each 
have both an economic and a spiritual aspect (p. 205). 

So far the reader may come without the aid of philosophical equip- 
ment, but if he would travel beyond he must now return and master 
chaps, ii-vi, inclusive, which he may have provisionally omitted. The 
further problems now discussed require the knowledge of a philosophical 
terminology and context. 

Resuming now the numerical notation of the problems of our modern 
civilization we may note (6) the religious crisis, chap. xiii. The up- 
heavals of our heretofore established beliefs require a re-examination of 



